MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

trator and the missionary, the fact that in it lies the chief
European safeguard for the future is so obvious that all
attempts to 'educate' the native out of it ought to be made
punishable by law.

In East and Central Africa, the exchange of children for
food in periods of dearth is a common transaction; and,
heartless though this kind of bargain appears to be, it must
be admitted that it is one by which both sides profit.
Besides, in my own experience, the children, after years
have passed since the famine, frequently return to their old
home of their own accord.

In Ukinga, until a few years ago, not always under the
stress of hunger, children were sold to lake-shore dwellers
for a basket of fish each, but the distance from the range to
the lake is in reality so small, that the sale really only
amounted to sending the child to the lake to be taught to
fish and row, and accepting a basket of fish in celebration of
the occasion.

It was, of course, quite different in the old days of
slavery, when children thus sold had to follow their new
masters to the coast. Mr. Giraud, a French naval officer,
who visited the lake region in the early eighties, relates
how disgusted he was with a mother who, after she had
sold her little girl to a trader from the coast, turned round,
without the least sign of emotion, and went her way with-
out once looking back. He says that he intended to buy
back the child and return it to its mother; but the latter's
callousness deterred him from doing so. I am not certain
that the poor woman did not feel a great deal more than
Giraud gives her credit for. He expresses equal disgust with
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